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DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Thomas said that the paper was valuable as tending to throw 
light on the subject of intrusive burial and mentioned in connection 
therewith some recent finds in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Proudfet said that he had obtained from an Indian grave 
in Southwestern Iowa silver, disks similar to those mentioned by 
Dr. Thompson. 

Dr. Fletcher, referring to the flattening noticed in certain skulls 
exhumed by Dr. Thompson, expressed the belief that such condition 
was probably not due to pressure in burial. 

Colonel Seely said that from what we now know it is evident that 
the savage was' far more than a st Aggler in the wilderness. The 
remains of various ritualistic systems suggests a more elaborate con- 
ception in such matters than is consistent with notions previously 
entertained concerning the savage state. As illustrating this line 
of inquiry Col. Seely read an extract from the Gippsland Mercury, 
for January, 1884, giving an account of certain aboriginal ceremonies 
witnessed by A. W. Howitt on the occasion of admission of the 
youths of the Kurnai tribe to the dignity of manhood. 



Eighty-Second Regular Meeting, April 15, 1884. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 
The Curator reported the following gift : Final report of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

T)r. J. M. Gregory read a paper on the "Elements of Modern 
Civilization." 

Civilization is the supreme fact in sociology. It is the compre- 
hensive name of all that marks progress and well-being in society 
and states. It is also the highest criterion by which to test the 
value of social institutions. Whatever promotes civilization we 
pronounce good and useful; whatever abases or destroys it is bad. 

What is civilization ? What are the essential elements of which 
it is composed, and by which it may be described? These are ques- 
tions which confront the student of sociology at the outset of his 
studies. 
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To answer these questions properly drives us to a deeper analysis; 
it raises the profounder question, Is civilization external or internal? 
Is it in the man, or in his surroundings? In the general way, most 
of us will admit that it is in the man — in man and in society. 

Settling down then upon the clear truth that civilization is essen- 
tially internal, that it is of the mental man, though working out- 
wardly into necessary forms and movements, another question starts 
up to confront us. This question is as to the proper method and 
direction of our search. Shall we call to our aid our own conscious 
experience, and look to find what there is in man that impels him 
to outward action ; or shall we neglect the mental forces and direct 
our study to external facts to ascertain their character, classes, and 
connections ? 

If we decide to confine our quest to the material and visible facts 
of social life, shall it be to the present or the past ; shall we grope 
among the fossil remains of a paleozoic sociology, or shall we seek 
to analzye the phenomena of a living sociology? 

No science can dispense with the study of the past, and all true 
students must acknowledge the usefulness as well as the curious in- 
terest which attaches to the discoveries of the archaeologist and pale- 
ontologist, but Herbert Spencer says "it is hopeless to trace back 
the external factors of social phenomena to anything like their first 
forms." 

We may without debate accept the doctrine of an evolution in 
civilization. All history implies development, or evolution, if the 
term is preferred. It exhibits the emergence of the new out of the 
old, the complex from the simple, the tribe from the family, the 
nation from the tribe, the civilized from the savage. But the evo- 
lution of society is not, as some represent it, a mere physical or 
biotic evolution. It is anthropic, and more, it is spiritual and 
volitional. Human passions, intellections, and volitions must be 
admitted as evolving forces. 

The under estimate of the value of consciousness as a source of 
definite knowledge, and the over estimate of the value of the archaic 
and savage social forms are both serious mistakes of social science. 
History rises out of the physical and the mechanical, and becomes 
human only by the introduction of the human intelligence among 
its causes and forces ; and to refuse the aid of consciousness in the 
study and interpretation of history is to place it among the physical 
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sciences of geology and astronomy, or at best to rank it with the 
biological studies of botany and geology. Some have already taken 
this ground, driven, as they affirm, by the stern logic of observed 
facts. Sentient being appears to them as one of the phasfes of evo- 
lution of physical nature, and subject to the same laws as other 
physical phenomena. Such a theory may seem delightfully simple, 
but it is fearfully suicidal, since it hopelessly invalidates all the acts 
of thought and intelligence by which this or any other truth can 
be known. 

Doubtless sociology and civilization have their laws of evolution 
as potential if not also as clear as those of the physical sciences ; 
and these laws may be studied in the savage and archaic stages of 
society as well as in the more recent and more complex. Some- 
times a law will be seen even more clearly in the earlier and 
simpler stages of evolution ; but the higher evolution ordinarily in- 
volves forms and functions wholly unknown to the lower; and the 
complex modern civilization exhibits classes of phenomena of which 
the savage gives no hint or promise, or gives it only in so rudi- 
mental a form as to be unrecognizable, except in the light of fuller 
development. 

If now, we accept, the conclusions that civilization is essentially 
internal, that its external phenomena are the necessary outcome of 
the nature of man and of society ; if we further agree that our study 
of civilization must begin with it as it exists, here and now ; if we 
accept as a guiding truth that there is nothing in the essential 
nature and attributes of man which does not find its expression in 
history, and that there is nothing essential in history which does not 
find its root and explanation in the nature of man, then our search 
for the elements of civilization narrows its field to a study of those 
common and universal principles, or instinctive activities, in the 
human being which work outwardly into the facts and usages of 
society, meeting and modified as they must be by environment ; or, 
to state the same thing objectively, it is to select, classify, and study 
all common universal social phenomena in the light of our conscious 
instincts, needs, and activities. In physics we ascend from effects 
to causes ; from phenomena to forces ; in sociology the cause is a 
conscious one and we may safely descend from force to phenomena. 

Our method being explained and defended, we march to results. 
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I. 

The commonest fact of human consciousness is the existence of 
the vital wants, hunger, thirst, and the desire of proper warmth. 
These act as a steady force compelling men to the efforts to secure 
their gratification. Out of these powerful and persistent appetites, 
spring through the slow round of the ages, what we call the useful 
arts, the food-producing, the cloth or clothes-making and the build- 
ing arts ; and ancillary to these, the arts of the tool-maker and 
machinist, and of those who collect, prepare or transport materials 
for the others. As the satisfaction of these wants is the vital con- 
dition of human existence, so these arts are the broadest funda- 
mental element of external civilization. They uphold and help on 
all the others; and their advancement at once measures and pro- 
motes the social progress of which they are most prominent factors. 

The vital wants of mankind are at first merely animal, and are 
as simple as they are savage ; but they steadily multiply, diversify, 
and refine with every advance in man's intellectual and social de- 
velopment, till they mingle and interlock with all the higher desires 
and artistic tastes of civilized meo. Keeping pace with these, the 
rude efforts, scarcely to be called arts, which supply the low needs 
of the wild man, divide and differentiate into all the innumerable 
industries of the highest sociologic condition. Thus the craving of 
a present hunger which drives the savage to the chase widens out 
into the prudent care for all future hungers, and the food-producing 
arts grow with the variations of soil and climate into the enormous 
reach of agricultural industries and the hundred commercial, manu- 
facturing, chemic, and cooking arts till farms, forests, orchards, 
gardens, and breeding waters, with mills, and manufactories, cover 
the continents with theit costly array to satisfy the needs of civilized 
society. 

So also the shivering desire for shelter and clothing which the 
savage satisfies with the tanned skin of his game, and with the cave, 
hut, wigwam or tent, grows into that broad economy with builds 
houses, palaces, and cities, and evolves the great faciily of building 
arts which occupy and enrich so many thousands of mankind. 

But however vast and varied these useful arts they all look back 
to the vital wants as their source and spring; and as these wants 
are persistent, and press always with resistless force, the resulting 
phenomena must constitute a universal and essential element in all 
civilizations. 
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II. 

Next the vital wants, as a sociologic force, may be counted the 
group of social instincts. The sexual appetite which perpetuates 
the race and furnishes the basis of the family, the most natural and 
most persistent form of social organization, stands foremost-of these, 
but it does not stand alone. Working with it is the love of off- 
spring, and next to this comes that desire of companionship which 
we may call the social instinct proper. 

To the student of modern civilization it matters little by what 
long evolutions these instincts gathered their present form and force ; 
they impel men to live in communities and support the complex 
structure of society. Acting among men in the savage state, they 
gather them into tribes with scarcely more of organization than the 
cattle that feed in herds or the birds that fly in flocks. But develop- 
ing with the advance of mankind in intelligence, by a process simi- 
lar to that noticed in the useful arts, they finally produce highly organ- 
ized society and states, with all their array of social and political 
interests and institutions. 

The social instinct is strengthened as men find that society affords 
additional safety against enemies and widens the field of their arts 
and co-operations. Self-interest acts in the same direction as the 
social feehng and doubles its effects ; but we may doubt whether 
these selfish advantages of safety. and profit sufficiently account for 
the existence and power of the social instinct. 

I have grouped together the three facts of the sexual, the paren- 
tal, and the proper social desires; but each of these gives also its 
own peculiar results in our civilization. Out of the sexual desire 
grow all marriage institutions, and as the human species seem natur- 
ally to associate in pairs, all abnormal institutions, like polygamy 
and polyandrya, must result not from natural instinct but from some 
necessities of savage society. The strong feeling in favor of the 
monogamous family shows that the native disposition of mankind 
is towards pairs and not towards herds. 

The sexual instinct would give simply a married pair; the off- 
spring instinct builds the permanent family. The love of offspring 
is a sort of extension of self-love — the widening and perpetuation 
of name and of personal power and possessions. It thus tends to 
the creation of aristocracies and dynasties. 

The social instinct added causes the family to become persistent 
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and widens it out into the patriarchate and tribe — the earliest and 
simplest forms of political society. 

Victor Cousin puts the sense of justice as the foundation principle 
of the state; but justice is simply regulative, and serves only for 
the organization and maintenance of a society already existent. It 
builds a government to protect those whom the social instincts have 
drawn together. 

III. 

Next to the vital wants, proceeding in the natural order, should 
come, perhaps, the aesthetic tastes — the love of the beautiful and of 
whatever inspires the higher emotions. The universality of the aes- 
thetic feeling is proved by the fact that it is foynd in early childhood 
and among savages as well as among the mature and the civilized. 
Out of these tastes come the fine and decorative arts, sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, landscape gardening, music and poetry, and all 
the ornamentation of dress or abode, with the graceful forms and 
bright coloring which men give to the commonest implements of 
life. Public amusements, in nearly all their forms, are but an ap- 
peal to some aesthetic principle, and what are known as the refine- 
ments of civilization are but applications of the same principle. As 
an element of civilization it is constant and often commanding, 
giving its chief coloring to some of the most noted civilizations of 
the world. 

IV. 

Advancing another step in our search we find in man, as a native 
instinct, the love of knowledge or love of truth. It is the intellec- 
tual appetite. It is shown in the tireless curiosity of childhood and 
savages, and in the universal tendency of mankind to seek the 
causes of phenomena. 

Out of this intellectual appetite springs another group of facts in 
civilization — such as science, philosophy, literature, education, and 
language itself. 

Whatever may have been the genesis of this power of thought, or 
the steps in its evolution, it is one of the largest forces in civilization, 
and it rises by a natural gravitation to the summit and dominates 
and directs all others. It is by the aid of his intelligence that man 
emerges from savagery, and achieves civilization. With the birth 
of science, all arts, useful and fine, and all institutions, social ^nd 
political, take on new forms and rise to higher power? 
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V. 

There remains in man another power or instinct which .works out 
historical results, and is one of the elementary forces in civilization. 
It is the religious nature or faculty — that power within which pushes 
man to a recognition and worship of the divine. Efforts have been 
made to find the origin of this feeling in man in the reverence for 
great men, or in the superstitious fear of the powers of nature ; but 
our inquiry is not with the origin of the faculty. We find it in its 
full grown state, and gathered around it we find the various institu- 
tions of religion, the schemes of faith and of morals, and coming 
from these, the most important and influential body of usages and 
opinions known to civilization. Whatever philosophers and men 
of science may think of this element in civilization, few have the au- 
dacity to propose its overthrow without an effort to replace it with 
some substitute which may give to society the moral support and 
regulation that religion affords. 

This enumeration of the elements of modern civilization is ex- 
haustive. Under one or another of these five fundamental facts 
all constant phenomena of civilization may be classed. In no civ- 
ilization are they absent, though they enter into different civilizations 
not only in different forms but also in different degrees of strength 
and domination. 

Some of the results of these five primal factors become in time 
prominent forces or factors in civilization. Thus the wealth which 
comes from the arts becomes in turn a great economic power ; and 
the governments which arise out of the social needs end by becom- 
ing social forces of enormous strength. So to the external influences 
which press upon social growths — the physical environments and the 
political distributions and organizations to which they give rise, may 
easily be taken for new and independent factors, they are at most 
only secondary and modifying forces and not true original elements, 
at least in the restricted study of civilization as it presents itself in 
historic time. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ward remarked that he had long ago felt the need of a fresh 
method for the study of social science. The current method 
dealt with the facts objectively considered, whereas a truly scientific 
method must discover and recognize the forces by which social 
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phenomena are operated, just as all true physical science concerns 
itself with physical forces. Perceiving this, he had recognized in 
the physical desires of the human body the true social forces, and 
he had formulated the distinction between the true scientific method 
and that which is commonly pursued as the distinction between the 
study of society from the standpoint of feeling and its study from 
the standpoint of function. The current method of studying social 
science was to study the acts themselves which the desires prompt 
and their functional consequences ; whereas the new and true method 
would study only the desires themselves as social forces and the di- 
rect results accomplished by the individuals thus actuated for the 
attainment of their satisfaction. The distinction is fundamental — 
the former method being properly designated as the statical, the 
latter as the dynamic method. 

Mr. Ward had drawn up a system of classification of the social 
forces according to the dynamic method which he presented, with 
suitable explanatory remarks, to the Anthropological Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at its Boston 
meeting in 1880, only a brief abstract of which was then published.* 
The system thus sketched was more fully elaborated and in this 
form was presented to this Society in a paper read on May 2, and 
May 16, 1882, and illustrated by charts prepared by Dr. Frank 
Baker.f As it was then about to be published in permanent form 
it was not thought advisable to repeat it in the transactions of the 
Society. J 

Mr. Ward placed on the blackboard the outline of his classifi- 
cation of the social forces and showed that it coincided, with some • 
slight exceptions, entirely with that which Prof. Gregory had pre- 
sented. 



Eighty-Third Regular Meeting, May 6, 1884. 
Dr. Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

* Feeling and Function as Factors in Human Development. " Boston Adver- 
tiser," Sept. I, 1880, p. I ; The same more in detail with table of classification. 
"Science," Oct. 23, 1880, p. 210. 

f Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, Vol. II, pp. ii> 
12. 

J See " Dynamic Sociology," New York, 1883, chapters VII and VIII. 



